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For Friends’ Review. 
THE VOICE OF GOD. 


In the midst of this age of scientific re- 
search and discovery, when learned men en- 
deavor to persuade themselves and others 
that nothing is to be received as truth and re- 
lied upon but what can be measured and de- 
fined by the reasoning power of man, the fol- 
lowing narrative, by the late Frederick 
Smith of London, will be interesting, and 
may serve to convince some who have not al- 
ready realized the truth, that man is priv ileged 
to know his Creator, and in Him to be at peace 
That this peace is not a dream, but a sub- 
stantial reality, of which all who have found 
it bear uniform testimony; that it is as food 
to the hungry, and water to the thirsty ; and, 
is indeed, as promised, “a well of water 
springing up = everlasting life.’ oe, 

New York, lat mo. 14th, 1875. 


(n the year 1799 the writer (Frederick Smith) 
ecame acquainted with a native of Ireland, F. 
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N., who in his early youth went to Germany, 
where he was educated in one of their colleges, 
and was brought up in the Roman Catholic 
persuasion ; the inconsistency of which he told 
me he very early saw. The bigotry and su- 
perstition of the priests was such as to give 
him a disgust to religion, believing, he said, 
that the foundation of it was dissimulation 
and priestcraft. When he left the university 
he was introduced to the Emperor Joseph the 
Second, to whom he was one of the Lords of 
the Bedchamber ; and he soon became an of- 
ficer of rank in the German army—a part of 
which he commanded in a war against the 
Turks. The Emperor made him a Count in 
addition to his hereditary titles of Marquis 
and Viscount of Valadesto in Spain; he was 
also a grandee of the first order in that 
Kingdom, besides which he was related to 
some of the first nobility in England and 
Ireland. 

At the commencement of our first ac- 
quaintance he expressed a wish to know some- 
thing of the principles of Friends, and hav- 
ing read Barclay’s Apology, on returning it, 
he told me it was the best written book on 
divinity he had ever seen; and if it were 
possible to act according to the sentiments 
contained in it, no man could act wrong; 
“ but,” he said, “I have something to say to 
you in private, and which I hardly dare say 
to any other man. Unfortunately for me, [ 
do not believe in any system of religion. [ 
do not even believe in the existence ofa God. 
You may be assured it is a subject that has 
given me a great deal of thought; and when 
I came into this Protestant country, I hoped I 
should have discovered the essence of truth, 
and that the Protestant clergy would have 
given the lie to the impressions I had im- 
bibed, from my early prejudices on account of 
the dissolute and abandoned lives of the 
Romish clergy. But,alas! I perceive there 
is the same system of deception carried on in 
England as in Germany: the clergy have 
only one thing in view, and that is the accum- 
ulation of wealth ; and where it can be done, 
to endeavor after aggrandizement and splen- 
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dor. As to their flocks, it is a matter of no 
consequence to them whether they are wise 
or ignorant:—it appears ro part of their 
study to aim at their religious improvement. 
So that I find myself just where I was. I find 
that all mankind are alike; they pretend 
to religion, and that is all ; they talk of it, 
and there they leave it. As a confirmation 
of what I say, I may inform you that on my 
first coming into these parts I paid a visit to 
my relations in Ireland, who shewed me great 
hospitality and kindness ; and, as is usual in 
that country, there were large convivial par- 
ties, where neither the manners nor the con- 
versation would bear much reflection, even 
in an infidel, a: I suppose I should be called. 
It happened one evening that the conversa- 
tion took a religious turn, in the course of 
which I inadvertently leaned towards skepti- 
cism at least, on which one of the company 
hastily said, ‘Surely, sir, you do not doubt 
the existence of a Supreme Being ?’ To which 
I replied—‘ What are your sentiments on that 
subject? ‘Why sir, my sentiments are these: 
I look upon the Almighty as of infinite puri- 
ty—as the object of both love and fear; 
that I am in His immediate presence ; that it 
is through Him I live, and move, and have 
my being. I consider I am amenable to 
Him for every action of my life: that if Ido 
evil, voluntarily, I run the hazard of His 
eternal displeasure, and wretchedness will be 
my fortune ;—but, if I act according to His 
will, I shall be eternally happy!’ ‘Is this, 


sir, really and truly your belief?’ ‘ Yes, sir,|to let me sit with them. 


it is undoubtedly ; and it is also the belief of 
every well regulated Christian.’ ‘Then, sir, 
how comes it to pass that your actions corres- 
pond so little with your profession? Is it 
possible that such hearsay evidence as this 
would convince me, were I an atheist, of the 
truth of Gol’s existence? Has any part of 
your conduct since we have been so often to- 
gether, manifested either love, or fear, or rev- 
erence for this object of your pretended re- 
gard? I wish not to give you offence, but 
see whether there is anything like consistency 
in your declarations, and in the conduct I am 
led to fear you are in the habitual practice of ?” 
My friend seemed confused and thoughtful, 
and I immediately turned the discourse to 
another subject.” 

I was much struck with the detail of this 
conversation, and was considerably more so 
when he told me he had left Germany on ac- 
count of his objections to serving any longer 
in the army; that the thoughts of taking 
away the life of a fellow-mao became dis 
tressing and perplexing to him ; so much so 
that he could in no way become accessory to 
the death of a fellow creature. I felt much 
interested for this pereon, and carefully con- 
wealed from every one what his sentiments 


were. I apprehended that where there ap- 
peared so much sincerity, the Almighty 
would, in His own time, reveal Himself, to 
him. He seemed much gratified in attending 
our religious meetings; and I have many 
times seen him much affected in them, and in 
tears. He used frequently, and in a modest 
way, to argue the point of his disbelief with 
me; but never, I believe, as to himeelf, to 
much purpose. I lent him several books 
where the existence of a God was treated of, 
but all seemed unavailing. He had made 
notes in a Bible I had lent him, almost 
throughout the book, in opposition to its pre- 
cepts and doctrines. 

Towards the close of the period of his in- 
fidelity, he requested I would lend him New- 
ton’s Principia, which I refused, in the belief 
that he had wandered so much in the dark 
by seeking for that without, which was only 
truly to be found within. I advised him to 
keep his mind still and quiet, adding that I 
believed the Almighty would ore day make 
Himself known to him; but he must not be 
surprised if He should do it in such a way as 
to all outward appearance would, in his view, 
be mean and contemptible. A few weeks 
after this, two women Friends—Ann Christy 
and Deborah Moline—had a concern to visit 
the families of Friends who attend Westmin- 
ister Meeting; and as he had been a pretty 
constant attendant, and was desirous of sit- 
ting with the Friends, his name was set down 
with two others, and I requested the Friends 
Very soon after we 
were seated, Divine goodness was pleased to 
overshadow this little assembly. The poor 
object of this narrative, in a few minutes 
burst into tears, and continued in this humble 
state for nearly twenty minutes before a word 
was uttered, when one of the Friends (A. C.) 
unlettered and unlearned as to human at- 
tainments, but who had waited for Christ w 
be her instructor, in a few words expressed 
herself to this effect: “That she bad felt an 
extraordinary solemnity on her first sitting 
down, which had continued to the present 
time; so much so that she feared to speak, 
although she feared to keep silence, more es 
pecially as the subject which had come before 
her was of a truly awful and eolemn nature. 
“Surely,” she added, “there is no person 
present who has any doubts respecting the 
existence of a Supreme Being. Ifthere be, | 
would have such look into their own hearts 
and observe the secret operations of a some 
thing there they cannot but feel; more eepec- 
ially when they bave committed an evil ac- 
tion, how does it torment the poor mind, aud 
render it, for a time, in continual uneasiaess! 
On the other hand, when they have acted 
well—have avoided the temptations to evil, 
what a sweet glow of approbation has covered 
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toe mind! From ohenee pooceede this un- 
easiness or approbation? It must proceed 
from something. Man could not communicate 
these sensations to himself! Be assured they 
come from God! Nay, it is God himself 
who thus speaks in the inmost of the 
heart.” The Friend said but little more: to 
the person it was addressed to it was a volume: 
it was to him as if the windows of Heaven 
were opened. ‘To myself it was an opportu- 
nity never to be forgotten. 

About two days from the above period, 
my friend called on me in the evening, an 
requested to have some conversation with me, 
to which I readily agreed. Without any 
preface, he told me that he knew not how he 
could be sufficiently grateful to me for the 
patience I had endured with him, or for the 
kind concern I had invariably manifested for 
his welfare; “ but,” he added, “I believe it 
will give you inconceivable pleasure to be in- 
formed, I have now not a doubt remaining. 
I am abundantly thankful to that Almighty 
Being who, in mercy, has made Himself known 
to this poor benighted heart of mine, in some 
degree, through the instrumentality of that 
dear woman; though I may acknowledge to 
you that before a word was spoken the busi- 
ness was nearly efiected. I had taken great 
pains, as you know, to invalidate the Scrip- 
ture te:timony ; but at that solemn and heav- 
enly opportunity, all the arguments I[ had 
made use of for this purpose reverted back, 
and I became confounded and ashamed. I 
felt, as it were, all at once the certain evi- 
dence of a kind and merciful God, which so 
overcame me that I could only show my love 
and gratitude by my tears ; so that for a while 
| appeared to myself in Heaven, that is, ina 
situation of wind far beyond what any earth- 
ly mortal could bestow. The dear woman 
was doubtless sensible of my situation, and 
confirmed to me the evidence I had felt in 
my own soul, I this evening thought that 
though I had been thus favored, it would be dif- 
ficult to point out or exolain the Divinity of 
Christ—a thing which I then conceived as al- 
together absurd. But on coming up your 
ateps and waiting to speak to you, the whole 
mystery was unfolded with the greatest clear- 
ness and satisfaction to my own mind; and 
now I have no doubts on that subject.” He 
also entered on the subject of the creation of 
man, bis fall, his complete redemption through 
Jesus Christ, and other religious topics, in a 
way that struck me with astonishment, be- 
cause his explanations, though confirming as 
to the evidence of these great and important 
truths, were conveyed in language very dis- 
similar to what has usually been written on 
these subjects. In short, it appeared as if a 
ray of Divine light and intelligence had 
been afforded him, as a certain confirming 
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snl to the asides he had felt of ‘the being 
and power of God. His very nature at this 
time seemed altered, and his countenance 
seemed changed, as from the haughtiness 
which his outward rank in society had given 
him, his disposition now became mild and 
passive, like a child, joined to the simplicity 
and innocence of a lamb. 

Soon after this occurrence he called on me 
one mornin,, when during the previous night 
there had been a dreadful storm, attended 
with violent thunder and lightning. He re- 
lated his feelings at that time, which were 
| very striking. He said that previously to 
this storm he had never known what the fear 
of death was; he had supposed it to be mere 
annihilation, and that both soul and body 
would be destroyed at the moment of death ; 
the fear of which had never given him any 
concern. But now it_was different; he saw 
his awful situation,—that perhaps in a mo- 
ment he should be iu the presence of that Be- 
ing he had condemned during his life. His 
sins were ranged in order before him, and he 
felt all the horrors of self-condemnation and 
fear. In this situation he was led to pray fer- 
vently for forgiveness for the past and preser- 
vation for the future. It was a new scene in 
the period of his life, the effect of which 
words could not express. After his mind had 
thus been graciously visited and enlightened, 
his naturally imperious temper would some- 
times show itself with sudden fits of passion. 
For this he was always penitent, and often 
expressed his sorrow. Perhaps this was per- 
mitted to convince him of the necessity of 
watchfulness, and that he should guard 
against too great dependence on past experi- 
ence, or too much confidence on his natural 
strength, and that in order to reap all the ad- 
vantages of so much Divine favor, great hu- 
mility and self-abasement would be necessary. 

Ile lamented, several months after this, be- 
ing obliged to return to Germany, previous 
to which he requested some of Friends’ writ- 
ings, acknowledging that he felt more satisfac- 
tion in reading them than any other. He at- 
tended Friends’ meetings until he left England. 


+ 10m + 


F re 
SELF-CRUCIFIXION, 
BY DOUGAN 


om Times of Refreshing. 
CLARK, M. D. 
“Tam crucified with Christ—nevertheless | live.’’ 
The form of Christian experience which is 
denominated Holiness, or Sanctification, is 
the result of two antecedent and necessary 
processes— Consecration and Faith. By one 
of these the soul of the believer makes an 
absolute surrender of its a// into the hands 
of God; and by the other, it grasps and ap- 
propriates to itself the promises of Christ. 
Both the sacrifice and the faith that believes 
in its acceptance are produced by the opera- 
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tion of God’s Holy Spirit. When an indi- 
vidual who has been forgiven much and loves 
much, weary with his bondage to sin, and 
longing for a deliverer, throws himself upon 
the altar of consecration, with a fixed pur- 
pose to be, to do, and to suffer all that God's 
holy will may determine concerning him, 
then the obstruction that prevented the flow 
of gospel blessings in their fullness is re- 
moved, and if he can believe that be receives 
them he shall have them. But the sincerity 
of his offering will often be tested by a process 
of crucifixion such as he had not dreamed of. 
He must not only become dead to his self-life, 
but he must stay dead. He must die daily 
and hourly and momently. If he would 
save his life, he shall lose it. The inexorable 
condition comes home to his experience, “If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.” He 
learns indeed that the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost is a baptism of fire. His appetites, 
his propeusities, his emotions, his desires, his 
affections are all to be purified and subjected 
to the Divine will. His very friendships, if 
idolatrous, must be modified or slain. He 
must give up even the communion of the 
saints, if God so require. He must not trust 
in men, even the most godly men; he must 
not trust in his own feelings, nor his own 
works—nor even in his necessary faith, 
nor his necessary prayers—but only in Christ. 
Self must be crucified. The process is through 
death to life. There is no royal road to ho- 
liness any more than to geometry; and yet 
it isa royal road, for it was trodden by a 
King, who said, “I came not to do Mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” 
Christ was crucified for us; let us be willing 
to be crucified with Him. 


ee és 
For Friends’ Review. 
PAYMENT FOR CHRISTIAN WORK, 


The Board of Freeholders in a certain 
county of a neighboring State had recently 
presented to them a claim for payment for 
services in Christian work, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given in the daily papers: 

“Rey. Mr. P. , of , presented a'com- 
munication, stating that he had been solicit- 
ed by the late — , to act as his 
spiritual adviser in preparing him for the ter- 
rible doom of hanging, for the killing of his 
father. Mr. P—— claimed some compensa- 
tion for his services. Laid on the table.” 

It seems clear that if the Board before 
whom this claim was presented, do in their 
own practice approve of the principle of a 
— ministry (or paid service), they can 

ardly deny the justice of this demand. 

This trifling incident seems to illustrate in 
a glaring light the startling nature of the 
system of a “paid ministry.” If it is right 
to receive money for breaking and handing 


REVIEW 
forth the King’s bread to a congregation, is it 
not equally just where the audience is but 
one individual ? 

It is quite probable the claim was refused 
upon sectarian grounds simply ; but if so, it 
would seem a refinement of cruelty for the 
State to refuse the victim of its own gallows to 
elect what kind of “ spiritual advice” he 
will receive. 

The truth is, Christians place themselves 
under uncomfortable bonds when they once 
admit the principle that the mercies of God 
can be matters of bargain and sale, and 
when they once acknowledge as true Chris- 
tian ministry that which is capable of being 
procured by hiring and paying. 

In a tract recently published, the story is 
told of a very wicked criminal confined in a 
prison cell, and there wasting away under 
the rapid inroads of a hopeless illness. The 
visits of the prison chaplain seemed to be ut- 
terly fruitless ; the prisoner turned his back 
on him, and would have nothing to do with 
him. But a Christian lady in the neighbor- 
hood was led to visit him, and her labors 
were greatly blessed to his soul. When once 
the prisoner thoroughly understood from his 
care-taker that the lady was not paid as the 
chaplain, the door to his heart seemed to be 
opened, and her faithful and prayerful efforts 
were blessed to the saving of his soul. 

Throughout Christendom, there is a very 
large class, who, like this prisoner, are shut 
up from the Gospel when it is brought to 
them by hired servants. The glad service of 
a loving child is often the only service they 
will recognize, The Gospel of Christ is sure- 
ly greatly hindered in our day for want of 
this free and willing service. 

On this subject, J. J. Gurney ably writes: 
“No sooner did the apostle Paul take up his 
residence in any place for a considerable 
length of time, than he began to apply him- 
self to some manual labor, in order that he 
might earn his own bread, avoid being bur- 
densome to his friends, and throw no impedi- 
ment in the way of the gospel. “If others 
be partakers of this power over you, are not 
we rather? Nevertheless, we have not used 
this power, but suffer all things, est we 
should hinder the Gospel of Christ * * * 

What is my reward, then? Verily that, 
when I preach the Gospel, I may make the 
Gospel of Christ without charge, that I abuse 
not my power in the Gospel.” As the apostle 
declined receiving a maintenance from his 
friends at Corinth, so he observed the same 
line of conduct at Ephesus; where, indeed, 
he not only supported himself, but contribu- 
ted to the support of others. Diligent as he 
was, during his abode in that city, in the 
exercise of his ministry—teaching “ publicly 
from house to house,” and warning “every 
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one night and day with tears,” he was, nev-|now and then to pull strawberries. Every 
ertheless, enabled to address the Ephesian| bramble she moved carefully out of the way, 
elders in the following terms: “I have cov-| and ventured her bare feet to try stony paths, 
eted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel ; yea,|that she might find the safest for mine. I 
ye yourselves know that these hands have| observed her as she ran before me, when she 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them|met a village companion, open her hand to 
that were with me.” And, after thus advert-|show her prize, but without any stoppage, 
ing to his own conduct, he proceeded to en-| word or other motion. When we returned to 
join a similar course upon those whom he} the village I bade her good-night, and she 
was addressing: “I have showed you all| bade me farewell, both by her actions, and, 
things, how that so laboring you ought to|I have no doubt, her language too. . . . 
support the weak, and to remember the words| I never felt more honorable in my own eyes 
of the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more|than I did this evening while enjoying the 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ” display this artless girl made of her feelings. 
|The evening was beautiful; a short fine 

sunset ornamented the heavens with a thou- 
sand varying tints, and my walk home was 
delightful.” During the period of his rest in 
at, Faraday and his wife, and their artist 

George Barnard says, ‘‘ All the years I| brother, George Barnard, and his wife went 
was with Harding, I dined at the Royal In-| for three months to Switzerland. “ The jour- 
stitution. After dinner, we nearly always|nal he kept of his Swiss tour was written 
had our games, just like boys,—sometimes at| with excessive neatness, and it had the differ- 
ball, or with horse chestnuts instead of mar-| ent mountain flowers, which he gathered in 
bles,—Faraday appearing to enjoy them as | his walks, fixed in it as few but Faraday 
much as I did, and generally excelling us| could have fixed them.” Ina letter from In- 
all. Sometimes we rode round the theater on | terlachen to his wife’s sister, alluding to their 
a velocipede, which was then a new thing.” | separation from friends at home, he writes: 
“My first and many following sketching trips|‘“ And you, too, dear Jenny, are away, in a 
were made with Faraday and his wife.| measure: for though it is not distance which 
Storms excited his admiration at all times,|separates you, yet it has pleased God in His 
and he was never tired of looking into the| dealings to bring weakness of body over you, 
heavens. He said to me, ‘I wonder you ar-|and so to lessen your power to enjoy those 
tists don’t study the light and color in the} privileges which are granted to us to keep 
sky more, and try for effect.’ I think this|alive in our hearts the knowledge and love 
quality iw Turner’s drawings made him ad-| of the Lord Jesus Christ. But we know that 
mire them so much.” “ Faraday did not fish | these His dealings with His people who are 
at all in these country trips, but just rambled | found waiting upon Him, are all in mercy, 
about geologizing, or botanizing.” He was| and are needful to rule their rebellious hearts 
a good swimmer; and thought nothing of|to the obedience of Him, and to see in Him 
walking 30 miles in a day. Faraday made|everything which is necessary to our rest. 
frequent tours in various parts of Great Brit- How anxious, to be sure, we are to do some- 
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FARADAY. 


(Concluded from page 356.) 


ain and several on the Continent, beside the|thing! Often it takes the form of going to 
first long journey with Sir H. Davy. One| His house, or of joining in His worship, or of 
little sketch from his journal of a‘ Walking| working in the labor of love in the profes- 
Tour in Wales,’ shows the kindliness of his|sion—things that His people, constrained by 
nature. ‘“ After dinner, I set off on a ramble| His love, will be always found observing ; 
to Melincourt, a waterfall on the north side| but when it pleases God to take from us 
of the valley, and about six miles from our| these privileges, leaving us His Word, which 
inn. Here I got a little dameel for a guide| is all-sufficient, how often shall we find, by 
who could not speak a word of English. We,|the workings and thoughts of our hearts, 
however, talked together all the way to the|that in these things we were trying to do 
fall, though neither knew what the other said. | something on our own account! And so we 
I was delighted with her burst of pleasure as,| may be encouraged to hope that He is thus 
on turning a corner, she first showed me the | showing us what is within ourselves, that He 
waterfall. Whilst | was admiring the scene, | may turn us again unto Christ and to Him 
my little Welsh damsel was busy running|alone. Now, my dear Jenny, I hope I have 
about, even under the stream, gathering| not written anything to make you dull. I 
strawberries. On returning from the fall, [| have no such thought. I am rather hoping 
gave her a shilling, that 1 might enjoy her | to cheer both you and myself by the thought 
pleasure. She curtsied, and I perceived her} of Divine goodness and mercy, which make 
delight. She again ran before me back to} salvation not of any worth or work of ours, 
the village, but wished to step aside every! or any gooduess or strength or fitness that we 
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have, but alone of His sovereign grace and{tried to make a fitting return for it to the 


mercy. 

“ Now, I have told you no news. My com- 
panion and dear wife and partner in all things 
will tell enough of that. We often talk of 
you and speak of our joint hope; and the 
separation that now is makes us think of an- 
other that will follow, and that cannot be 
long delayed, and of the joyful hope of meet- 
ing never to part in that heaven where there 
are many mansions, and where the Saviour 
is gone to prepare a place for His people.” 

Twice in Faraday’s life he was elected as 
an Elder by the Sandemanian church, and 
held the office each time for about three years 


Royal Institution, and through it to to science. 
But the progress of years (now amounting In 
nomber to threescore and ten) having 
brought forth first the period of develop- 
ment, and then that of maturity, has ulti- 
mately produced for me that of gentle decay. 
This has taken place in such a manner as to 
make the evening of life a blessing; for 
whilst increasing physical weakness occurs, 
a full share of health free from pain is granted 
with it ; and whilst memory and certain other 
faculties of the mind diminish, my good 
spirits and cheerfulness do not diminish with 
them.” “In the fine summer of 18605, at 


and a half. Dr. Jones says of the first period,| Hampton Court, he sat in his window delight- 


that “When in London, he preached on al-| 


ternate Sundays. 
new duty. 
into the church he had been occasionally 
called upon by the Elders to exhort the 
brethren at the week-day meetings; now, 


This was not entirely a 


ing in the clouds and in the holiday people 
on the green. A friend from London asked 


From the time of his admission| him how_he was, ‘Just waiting,’ he replied. 


This he bad said more fully earlier in the 
year to the Count of Paris. ‘I bow before 
Him who is Lord of all, and hope to be 


however, it was done regularly, and how| kept waiting patiently for His time and mode 
thoroughly, Faraday’s character, as seen up|of releasing me according to His Divine 


to this time [1840], is sufficient to show. Cer- 
tainly no more rest would be given by this 
new duty to his overworked mind.” 

A friend says: “I once heard him read 
the Scriptures at the chapel where he was 
Elder. He read a long portion of one of the 


gospels slowly, reverently, and with such an 
intelligent and sympathizing appreciation of 


the meaning, that I thought I had never 
heard before so excellent a reader.” 

Emoluments arising from offices freely be- 
stowed upon Faraday, and to which was 
added a pension offered to him by the Gov- 
ernment as a mark of national approbation, 
gave him ample means for the supply of his 
moderate desires as well as the power of in- 
dulging in the “luxury of doing good.” 
Even when his strength declined so that he 
was obliged to relinquish much of the work 
he had formerly done, he was entreated to 
retain his home in the Royal Institution. 
“In 1858, through the thoughtful kindness 
of Prince Albert, the Queen offered him a 
house on Hampton Court Green.” It re- 
quired repair, and the Queen had it put in 
thorough order inside and out. Here for 
nine summers he went with his family, enjoy- 
ing the spring blossoms and splendid horse 
chestnuts, “ walking hand in hand with” his 
wife in the light of the brilliant sunsets, or 
lingering alone, after his companions had 
gradually turned indoors, to watch the tints 
fading into the sombre gray of night “ well 
pleased to be left to solitary communing with 
his own thoughts.” 

In a letter to the managers of the Institu- 
tion, resigning the Juvenile Lectures in 1861, 
he says, “ My life has been a happy one, and 
all I desired. During its progress I have 


Word, and the great and precious promises 
whereby His people are made partakers of 
the Divine nature.” Thus he continued 
until 1867, when, as the summer sun was 
sinking to the west, he passed quietly and 
peacefully from this life reclining in his chair 
in the study, his wife and niece watching be- 
side him. “Oa September 3d, his niece 
wrote: ‘The funeral took place on Friday 
(the 30th) leaving here at 9:30, and taking 
up some of the mourners at the Royal In- 
stitution, and from thence to Highgate. By 
my dear uncle’s verbal and written wishes, it 
was strictly private and plain. We could not 
but follow out his last wishes. I must not 
lead you to think we did not fully enter into 
his views, but some would have liked it other- 
wise.’ ” 

Dr. Jones thus sums up his chief character- 
istics : “ As a philosopher, his first great char- 
acteristic was the trust which he put in facts. 
He said of himself, ‘In early life I was a 
very lively, imaginative person, who could 
believe in the “ Arabian Nights” as easily as 
in the “Encyclopedia,” but facts were import- 
ant to me, and saved me. I could trust a 
fact.’ Over and over again he showed his 
love of experiments in his writings and in his 
lectures: ‘ Without experiment I am_ noth- 
ing.’ ‘ But still try, for who knows what is 
possible?” ‘ All our theories are fixed upon 
uncertain data, and al! of them want altera- 
tion aud support from facts.’ ‘One thing, 
however, is fortunate, which is, that what- 
ever our opinions, they do uot alter nor de- 
range the laws of nature.’ 

“ His second great characteristic was his 
imagination. It rose sometimes to divination, 
or scientific second sight, and led him to an- 
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ticipate results that he or ethers afterwards 
proved to be true. Throughout his life his 
ideas of force and of matter differed from 
those held by others; thereby he was led to 
form plans for the broadest and newest, as 
well as the exactest of experiments. 

“ As a man, the beauty and the nobleness 
of his character was formed by very many 
great qualities. Among these, the first and 
greatest was his truthfulness. His noble na- 
ture showed itself in his search for truth. 
He loved truth beyond all other things ; and 
no one ever did or will search for it with 
more energy than he did. 

“ His second great quality was his kindness 
(agape). It was born in bim, and by his 
careful culture, it grew up to be the rule of 
his life; kindness to every one always, in 
thought, in word and in deed. 

“His third great quality was his energy. 
This was no strong effort for a short time, but 
a life-long lasting strife to seek and sav that 
which he thought was true, and to do that 
which he thought was kind. 

“Some will consider that his strong religi- 
ous feeling was the prime cause of those great 
qualities ; and there is no doubt that one of 
his natural qualities was greatly strengthened 
by his religion. It produced what may well 
be called his marvellous humility. 

“That one who had been a newspaper boy 
should receive, unsought, almost every honor 
which every republic of science throughout 
the world could give; that he should for 
many years .be consulted constantly by the 
different departments of the government and 
other authorities on questions regarding the 
good of others ; that he should be sought after 
by the princes of his own and other countries ; 
and that he should be the admiration of 
every scientific or unscientific person who 
knew anything of him, was enough to 
have made him proud; but his religion was 
a living root of fresh humility ; and from first 
to last it may be seen growing with his fame 
and reaching its height with his glory, and 
making him to the end of his life certainly 
the humblest, whilst he was also the most 
energetic, the truest and kindest of experi- 
mental philosophers. 

“To complete this picture, one word more 
must be said of his religion. His standard 
of duty was supernatural. It was not founded 
upon any intuitive ideas of right and wrong; 
nor was it fashioned upon any outward ex- 
pediencies of time and place; but it was formed 
entirely on what he held to be the revelation 
of the will of God in the written Word, and 
throughout all his life his faith led him to 
act to the very letter of it.” 


98+ 


‘Tue promise may be long deferred, 
Sut never comes too late. 


OYSTER BABIES. 


An observer of the oyster says he is not as 
stupid as he looks. He can keep his mouth 
shut, and thereby defy all our arts to wile a 
secret from him. When spatting time with 
the oyster comes, it is said to besick or milky. 
This appearance is due to the accumulation 
of the spat, which is, in the earlier stages of 
its development, of a creamy consistence and 
color. When the spat is mature, it assumes 
the appearance of the scrapings of a slate 
pencil; the parent oyster then opens its shell, 
and a kind of mistiness is observable in the 
surrounding water. This is caused by the 
myriads of young oysters scattered in every 
direction. No sooner are these tiny creatures 
free from their mothers, than they assume 
the most active state of life and motion, dan- 
cing and gyrating up and down in concentrie 
columns, as midgets play in the evening sun- 
beams. Under the lens of a microscope you 
will see how exquisitely these little fellows 
are fashioned. A pair of tiny shells, the 
counterpart of those of the mature oyster, in- 
close the yet rudimentary organs, while affixed 
to the mantle is a kind of tiny coronet, com- 
posed of minute, hair-like appendages (cilia). 
The violent and ceaseless vibration of these 
living paddles serves to row the infant oyster 
rapidly from the place. Should it become 
the destiny of one of these fragile beings to 
become a steady, well-behaved oyster, it fi- 
nally settles itself on some suitable resting- 
place, to which it makes itself fast—no one 
ever clearly knows how—by the under valve 
or shell. The bristle-like pores or cilia, no 
longer of any utility, disappear, and now a 
permanent fixture, the baby oyster begins to 
grow. At about a fortnight old it is not much 
bigger than a fair-sized pin’s head, and at 3 
months about that of a split pea. Having 
attained a year’s growth under favorable con- 
ditions the young oyster will become as big as 
an ordinary half-penny ; while at four years’ 
growth they are considered marketable.— 
Late Paper. 

BISHOP LOGUEN. 

Bishop Jermai: Wesley Loguen, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
was born—he knew not where—a slave in 
Tennessee. When about twenty-one he es- 
caped to Canada, and there worked for a 
farmer, and devoted his leisure hours to learn- 
ing to read and tostudy. Heremoved after- 
ward to Rochester, and then to Syracuse. 
Here he opened a school for colored children, 
and labored for his people. He figured bold- 
ly and triumphantly in the “Jerry rescue,” 
and in aiding in the escape of over 1,500 fu- 
gitives. The Syracuse Journal, from which 
these facts are taken, says of him: “ From 
that time almost to his death, his time, talents 
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and fortune were devoted to his race with an 
energy, perseverance and success that have at- 
tracted the admiration of the country.” Of 
him the Methodist says: “He was a man of 
many remarkable qualities. He was a speak- 
er of rare eloquence. As an executive man- 
ager and a presiding officer, he was a man 
most needed in the church of which he was a 
prominent representative.”—- Christian Union. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 1, 1873. 


CONFERENCES.—A correspondent of the 
British Friend (1 mo. 1873) remarks, with 
truth, that few things can be more ancient 
and universal than those gatherings which 
are most appropriately called conferences. 
Such are referred to frequently in the Old 
Testament ; and in the New, the 15th chapter 
of Acts is cited as giving an account of the 
coming together of “ the apostles and elders,” 
to consider a matter which had been the sub- 
ject of “no small dissension and disputation.” 
In the early days of the Society of Friends 
conferences were not rare; as, that concern- 
ing John Perrot, as well as others in the 


times of Wilkinson and Story, and later. The 


same writer (in the British’ Friend) ob- 
serves that having no hierarchy or parlia- 
ment to legislate for us, Friends are “ just the 
people” for fraternal conferences, on special 
as well as on stated or periodical occasions. 

Is it not true, indeed, that every Yearly 
and subordinate Meeting is a Conference, 
partly representative snd partly general? If 
80, it would not appear strange for. other con- 
ferences to be held, from time to time, repre- 
senting all the Yeurly Meetings together, 
as was done in this country near the time of 
the separation of 1827-8. 

The concern of Western Yearly Meeting, 
proposing the holding of such a general con- 
ference now, having been laid before the 
other Yearly Meetings, has not been accord- 
ed with by them all. It would not appear 
from this, however, to have been finally put 
aside ; but laid over, perhaps to be only post- 
poned. We desire to avoid untimely discus- 
sion of such a subject. But we may hope 
that it will not lightly pass away from the 
minds of Friends; especially as the Meeting 
which proposed it has recently re-affirmed 
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its judgment as to the importance of such a 
measure. 


May nothing but a true sense of the Di- 
vine Will govern upon such a question, with- 
out undue concession to fears growing out of 
our knowledge of human infirmities. Too 
great centralization of authority in the So- 
ciety would be much to be dreaded, if it 
could occur; but this seems to be almost im- 
possible amongst Friends. It is not edicts 
that are to be pronounced, but brethren who 
are to counsel together; not majorities to be 
counted, but supplication by all for that wis- 
dom which cometh down from above. An 
influence might be rightly looked for, from 
such a general representative Conference of 
Friends, if it be truly constituted under the 
authority cf the Head of the Church, which 
might aid in uniting, in the. love of Christ, 
some who, though brethren, are, as it were, 
hidden from each other. No real, living 
unity, could thereby be hurt. Yet we would 
be far from pressing any conclusion on this 
subject. More than all, our “heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
might be saved.” 

eeliieaem 

Memoriat oF Frienps TO THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ConstituTionaL Convention.—On the 21st inst. 
this body, now sitting in Philadelphia, received 
and referred to a Committee, a memorial from 
“the Representatives of the Religious Society 
of Friends in Pennsylvania.” It sets forth the 
enunciation of religious toleration and freedom 
of conscience contained in the “ Declaration of 
Rights ” of the present Constitution ; and shows 
how this is practically rendered null by another 
section of the same, in which it is said that 
“ Those conscientiously scrupulous to bear arms, 
shall not be compelled to doso, but shall pay an 
equivalent for personal service.” The inconsist- 
ency of this last provision with the fandamental 
principles of the Constitution, as well as with 
abstract right, is pointed out; and the position 
always held by the Society of Friends upon the 
question is explained. The inconveniences, 
(sometimes including imprisonment,) wrongly 
inflicted by enforcement of the militia laws, are 
mentioned ; the sacrifice of property “ amount- 
ing to many hundred thousand dollars, and yet, 
itis believed, very little of the latter has ever 
reached the State Treasury.” 
concludes as follows : 


‘ We therefore respectfully submit, that in the 
exercise of the responsible duties placed upon 
you, you may be instrumental in securing the en- 


The document 
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joyment of the “indefeasible rights” of con- 
science to a portion of your religiously scrupulous 
fellow citizens, Friends and others; in saving them 
from undeserved penalty ; and in advancing the 
peaceable kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by erasing the last eight words of Section 
2d, Article VI. of the Constitution, and substi- 
tuting therefor such an amendment as will confirm 
the same free exercise of conscience in relation 
to participation in military measures, as is 
granted in all other articles of Christian faith. 

By so doing, you will remove what we cannot 
but consider a stain upon the present Constita- 
tion, and restore our beloved State to the exalted 
position, for religious toleration, among the gov- 
ernments of the earth, which it occupied while 
under the control of William Penn, its enlight- 
ened founder, and of his fellow-members of the 


Society of Friends.” 


~~ 

Conrerence on Inpian Arrairs.—By invita- 
tion of the Board of Indian Commissioners, rep- 
resentatives of the various missionary bodies en- 
gaged in Indian civilization, met at Washington 
15th and 16th inst. Dr. Wm. Nicholson, Edw. 
Karle, Thos. Wistar, Benj. Tatham, Francis T. 
King and Cyrus Beede attended on behalf of 
our Society. The proceedings were interesting, 
and excepting by one representative, who thought 
that his branch of the church was not 
allowed a fair share of the work, increased inter- 
est in their labors was evinced by the delegates, 
and more charity and 


own 


consideration for 


one 
another. 


— 

We learn from the London Friend that Jona- 
than and Mary Rogers have been eogaged in 
attending and holding meetings chiefly in Lon- 
don ahd its vicinity, amongst Friends and others. 
During the Twelfth month they crossed over 
to Ireland. As remarked by the Friend, “ there 
seems @ most encouraging opening for gospel 
labor just now in the north of Ireland, both 
within and outside of our Society.” 


nesitiiiehns 

GerMantown, Puita.—Henry N. Hoxie, for- 
merly classical instructor at West-town, has been 
appointed Principal of the school under charge 
of Germantown Preparative Meeting. 

sisi 

Curistran Worker.—Joseph Potts, a valued 
occasional contributor to Friends’ Review, has 
been added to the editorial staff of the Christian 
Worker. 
Sa 
MARRIED. 


HAMMER—HEACOCK.—At Friends’ Meeting at 
Hopewell, Indiana, on the 23d of Tenth month, 1872, 


Elisha Hammer, of Spiceland, to Elizabeth M. Hea- 
cock. 


eciliiints 
DIED. 

NEWLIN.—On the 24 of First month, 1873, at 
the residence of her father-in-law, Joel Newlin, near 
Plainfield, Indiana, Alice H., wife of Elias Newlin, 
and daughter of Alva and Lydia Hockett, aged 20 
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years; a member of West Union Montbly Meeting. 
By the grace of God, through Jesus Christ ber Lord, 
she was able to exclaim “‘ God is so merciful ; ” and 
to express a desire that her companion, (to whom 
she had been married less than five months) might 
so live as to meet her in heaven. 


COFFIN.—On the 6th of Twelfth month, 1872, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph Morris, in 
Plainfield, Hendricks County, Indiana, Elizabeth B., 
widow of Nathan Coffin, aged nearly 70 years; an El- 
der of New Garden Montbly Meeting, N. C. Her 
relatives and friends have the precious assurance 
that, “as a shock of corn fully ripe” she has been 
gently gathered to the glorious harvest of the just. 


UNDERHILL.—In the city of New York, on the 
13th of First month, 1873, Anna Underhill, daugh- 
ter of the late Joshua Underhill, aged 80 years. She 
was exemplary in life and peaceful in death, having 
an undoubted assurance of entering the Heavenly 
Father's rest; and as was said by those who knew 
her, “‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 


SWIFT.—On the 20th of Eighth month, 1872, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law, J. G. Lane, 
Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y., Susan, eldest 
daughter of the late Beriah Swift. The power of 
Divine grace was remarkably exemplified in the 
peace which she was permitted to enjoy, after a sea- 
son of mental doubt and conflict. While passing 
through severe suffering of the body, she left many 
sweet expressions, indicating the unclouded happi- 
ness of her mind. She was especially grateful for 
the period of lingering illness, saying, “if she had 
been suddenly taken away, she feared she might not 
have been prepared.” 


CANBY.—Suddenly on the 4th instant, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Lloyd Balderston, Co- 
lora, Md., Jane Canby, widow of Caleb H. Canby, 
aged 80 years. When we trace ber in her walks 
among the lowly, the afflicted and the destitute, 
ministering to their wants and endeavoring to lead 
them to the better life, we recognize in her sudden 
transition, the welcome invitation, ‘‘ Friend, come 
up higher.” 

PRITCHARD.—Near Canton, Indiana, on the 
27th of Eleventh month, 1872, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Caleb T., soa of Francis and Esther Pritch- 
ard, in the 21st year of his age; a member of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting He was a young man of 
bright talents, and a very meek aad quiet spirit. 
Notwithstanding he was desirous of obtaining 4 
good education and becoming useful in society, yet 
during his illness of more than six months, not a 
word of repining ever escaped bis lips. He quietly 
passed away, in the triumph of living faith; after 
experiencing a bright foretaste of the joy that 
awaits the soul of him that overcometh, 


NOTICE. 


A General Meeting is appointed be held at Mount 
Pleasant, Jefferson County, Ohio, commencing at 
o’clock, P. M , Second month 12th 1873. 

A general invitation is extended. 

Friends from a distance, by notifying the under 
signed or other Friends at Mt. Pleasant, of the time 
of their arrival, will be met at Portland station or 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad. A _ hack 
leaves Wheeling daily, at 2 o’clock, P. M., for Mt 
Pleasant. 

Ono behalf of the Committee. 

Gro. K. Jenkins. 


THE INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the Indian Aid Asso- 
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ciation of *Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
desire to make known to Friends of that Yearly 
Meeting, that the treasury is empty, and that they 
have need of funds to continue the very interesting 
and important labor in which they are engaged. 
Although the Government provides the salaries of 
agents, teachers and others employed on the reser- 
vations, the cost of school houses and other im- 
provements, yet there are expenses necessary fer the 
right performance of the work, which we are called 
upon to bear. 

We have believed it right for us to refund travelling 
expenses, for which the Government makes no pro- 
vision, and to provide for the personal comfort of 
those who have made great eacrifices in order to la- 
bor for the welfare of this interesting people. It 
is necessary, when the school houses are built, to 
furnish school supplies and furniture, as the cbil- 
iren are boarded in the houses, and without such 
assistance they would be provided only with the 
barest necessities. Not only is there at times great 
lestitution calling imperatively for relief, but it is 
important as an aid in elevating the personal habits 
of these children of the wilderness, that we should 
provide materials for clothing, &c., that may be 
given to them to induce them to adopt the babits of 
civilized society. We believe the Divine blessing 
has rested on this work. Under all the difficulties 
that surround it, we have beeu favored to feel His 
help, and in the manifest change in public opipion, 
rallying to the support of the President’s policy, de- 
sire humbly to recognize His hand. 

We estimate that about three thousand dollars 
will be needed for the year 1873. Contributions 
may be sent to J. Wistar Evans, Treasurer, No. 410 
face St., or either of the committee, Thomas Wistar, 
James Whitall, William R. Tatum, Francis R. Cope, 
James E. Rhoads, John B. Garrett, Samuel Merris, 
William Evans, Richard Cadbury. 

Philada, 1st mo. 28th, 1873. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[From our friend, Dr. William Nicholson, 


we learn that the writer of the letter, of 


which the following is an extract, is a com- 
petent and reliable witness. W. N., however, 
states that, while the facts are as he gives 
them, the difficulties in the way of reforma- 
tion in those remote agencies are very great. 
The agents are desirous of remedying the 
existing evils as fast as they can. “ Where” 
he adds, “is the high-toned Christian capi- 
talist that stands ready, with a missionary 
spirit, to invest his money in an Indian 
trading post? Our agents would be glad 
to license such a man as trader, and the 
Superintendent would be glad to endorse 
such a license. So of employees—compara- 
tively few really good, trust worthy men offer 
for these positions.”’] 
Towa Faris, Harpix Country, Iowa, 
First month 2d, 1873. 
Editors Friends’ Re view— Dear Frie nds :— 
It has been on my mind for some time to give 
‘ you a short history of my stey amongst oar 
red brethren and sisters at the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Agency. My wife and I were with 
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them over two years. I went as head car- 
penter, my wife to instruct the women in 
sewing, washing, baking, and the arts of a 
civilized life in general. We were placed so 
that we mingled with them daily, learned 
their manners and dispositions, so that they 
became very much attached to us. 

There are but few that I have conversed 
with on the subject that would believe that 
those Indians, less than four years ago, were 
the wild savages of the plains, of whom there 
were so many accounts of their murderous 
depredations. What power but an overruling 
Providence to assist one of the best of Agents 
(Agent Darlington) could have brought them 
to what they are now, we might say, half 
civilized ; and unprotected by military pow- 
er, which I contend is the worst of all powers 
to protect us from Indian depredations. I 
believe Agent Darlington saw and felt it too, 
and ina very few words devised means where- 
by that power was removed. I am sorry to 
say that there are other evils still existing 
that must be removed before civilization or 
Christianity will progress. Such are the lewd- 
ness and profanity that are carried on amongst 
the traders and their employees; and even 
the employees of the Agency. This will never 
civilize or Christianize any nation. Some 
say, where is the remedy? I have felt and 
still feel that there is but one remedy. Can 
any one that knows and cares nothing about 
Christianity teach it to others? Nay, verily, 
according to Scripture, “ Thou that teachest 
another not to steal, dost thou steal, etc.” 
What do those teachers care about civilizing 
the Indian if they can get their robes for a 
few trinkets? In the language of Scripture 
again: “ Be not deceived, God is not mocked. 
For whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” 

If we ever expect the cause of the poor 
Indian to prosper, we must be more strict in 
what traders and employees are sent there. 
Until this change is brought about, it will 
be just as impossible to civilize the red man 
as for the Ethiopian to change his skin or 
the leopard his spots. Ob, Friends, and 
all that bear the name of Christian, “let 
your light so shine that others seeing your good 
works may glorify God.” I have seen and 
heard the evil of the day. I know what I 
am saying by experience of an every day 
life amongst our red brothers and sisters. 
How often have we checked their profane 
language. They said they did not know it 
was bad talk, the soldiers and Americans 
talked so. We told them it was no good 
talk. Some of them, the women in particu- 
lar, felt badly, and some ef them promised 
my wife not to say so any more. 1 think 
this subject of great importance, one that 
ought to be attended to immediately. 
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Let the past suffice and look vut for the 

future, is the earnest prayer of the red man’s 
friend, Taos. McDonacp. 


Ironton, Wisconsin, lst mo. 13th, 1873. 

Much thankfulness was felt towards all 
concerned in sending the tracts. Our First-day 
School was in great need of assistance of some 
kind, and those little tracts were the very 
thing. Friends in large communities are per- 
haps little aware of the many discouragements 
that arise in our pioneer schools and meetings. 
Here, where we rarely have a visit from tray- 
elling ministers, and but few of us, and all in 
limited circumstances, we think we know how 
to appreciate every help our distant friends 
may be pleased to offer. It appears very 
necessary for us to keep our schools lively 
and do all we can to keep our dear children 
as near to us as possible, considering outside 
surroundings. 

We would be thankful for a supply of those 
children’s tracts for our school this wiuter. 
We are making arrangements to hold tract 
reading meetings. 

A young friend of mine has been in and 
expressed a desire to have a few tracts to help 
him in some labor in a neighborhood west of 
us, where there appears an openness for work. 

SOLOMON COOK. 
————— 


For Friends’ Review. 
TENNESSEE FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


Since the recent visit by Charles S. Hub- 
bard through the schools for inspection, the 
committee says, (under date of First mo. 14, 
1873,) “The Missionary Board met this af 
ternoon, and heard fiom Chas. S. Hubbard 
& very interesting and satisfactory account 
of the schools and the work in Tennessee, 
also of the Normal Institute at Maryville. 
The Board feel more deeply interested than 
ever in the work in this field, and will most 
cordially render thee any aid in our power. 

“ Josera Dickinson, 
Cor. See. 

To Y. Warner.” 

_ See minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
for the reports. This committee reports to 
that meeting. As the supervision of the 
schools, and of the Normal school buildings, 
and attending to the financial needs, are too 
much for one person, the committee in the 
same letter authorize C.S. Hubbard to con- 
tinue his co operation with Y. W. as way may 
open, for collections and other help, for which 
he is so well fitted by his experience. The 
work lies chiefly in the valley of the Tennes- 
see river and its tributaries, abounding in 
undeveloped resources for productive indus- 
try, and its permanence and opporiunities 
are thereby assured. J 
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Tn accordance with the original aims as 
| 
| 
| 


expressed in the minute of the committee, 
(viz., to “render the schools self-supporting as 
soon as possible, and to encourage the people 
to self-help in all ways of right living,”) very 
diligent efforts have been made threugh all 
seasons of the year, to bring up the whole 
work to a real eductive standard, to lead out 
the capacities and husband the resources of 
the freedmen. With this view the schools 
were opened this autumn on “the 50-cent 
rule,” viz., we agree to pay 50 cents per 
month to each teacher for each scholar who 
pays 50 cents amonth. The expectation was 
that on this rule we should not have more 
than three or four schools; but we have now 
16 schools and about 800 pupils. These would 
not be very expensive were there nothing te 
|pay but the 50 cents per scholar. This is @ 
lsmall part of the burden. In some places 
| houses have to be built, repaired, or moved : 
maps, charts, &c.; transportation of teachers; 
| orphans and destitute at school, and clothing 
them, are very expensive. These, together 
with what the freedmen call “ the fixin’ of the 
ladies” (boarding and transportation) give us 
occasion now to set forth strongly a reminder 
of our primary aim and necessity at this time, 
viz., to make teachers on the spot, of the freed- 
men themselves, and to urge the claim which 
Normal schools have on us of the North. The 
building at Maryville is three-fourths done in 
expense, and will, we hope, be completed by 
next autumn. It will cost about $15,000. 
Many pupils are now kept out waiting for 
the room and opportunities which it will af- 
ford. 

The Normal School property has been le- 
gally conveyed by deed in trust to the Friends 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting, and will 
be held by them for the uses intended by the 
donors of the money, viz., for a Normal and 
Agricultural Institute or College for the train- 
ing of colored people as teachers. It is to be 
incorporated. The number of pupils now in 
this school is 100. 

Okolona, Miss., the farthest southwest, and 
Bristol, Tenn., the farthest northeast of our 
schools, (Helena being farthest west) exhibit 
two very interesting features of reconstruc- 
tion. The former shows the true reward of 
persevering industry and good feeling between 
the planter and the laborer ; the latter shows 
how long it takes in some places to make a 
beginning in the work of instruction. 

We give the following from each place to 
move Friends to do as they have so often, 
and even lately and liberally done, not for 
the freedmen only, but for the satisfaction of 
discharging a debt manifestly due to humani- 
ty. 

Oxo.ona, Miss., Jan’y. 6th, 1873 

“TI think if you could send us teachers 
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again another session, our people will pay the 
50 cents a month, and be glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Please say if you expect to help us 
in this matter. Yours very truly, 

“J. E. Tucker.” 

Dr. Tucker is a well educated planter, 
with about 300 people on his place, mostly 
those who were his slaves. He provides “a 
good school house and chapel,” and otherwise 
liberally. Dr. Tucker, as soon as emancipa- 
tion and defeat of the Confederacy were facts, 
accepted the situation. He went to work 
among his people, teaching in their First-day 
school and place of worship. One morning 
he was found, coat off, busy in the cotton 
gin. On being asked by a teacher what that 
was for, he replied, “I am bound to get this 
baled and sold for money to take you home in 
time.” 

The opening is peculiarly opportune as a 
point for Normal instruction. It is in this as- 
pect of the case we have responded favorably 
to Dr. Tucker’s request, it being very desira- 
bleto spot over the South with as many cen- 
tres of Normal training as possible. 

BrisTo., Tenn., Jan. 7, 1873. 

“Our teacher, Miss Pierce, has arrived, 
and school commenced with 27 scholars and 
many more to comein. We found it would 
be impossible to keep her and the children 
warm with fire-places, and I was compelled 
to get a stove at once. The house will not 
accommodate half the children who want to 
come. * * * The colored people here 
are very poor, and are doing the very best 
they can ; they will come nearer paying all 
they have than one-half the whites will. I 
never knew they were so poor till I went 
round and saw the conditicn they were in. 
Have as much charity as your large heart 
will admit, and push the work along as it has 
begun. J. C. Conway.” 

Bristou, Teny., Jan. 13, 1°73. 

* * * “T did not find things here as I 
expected to in this late ycar of missionary 
work, though I did expect to find things 
rough. A good barn with seats properly ar- 
ranged, with a good stove to warm it, would 
have been rough, but in contrast it would 
have been a luxury. * * * With the 
partition up, we have one small room; with 
it down, a room 16x26, with a chimney 4x6 
inthe centre. * * * Then the plastering 
has fallen from overhead, almost entirely in 
the back room, and, I might almost say, from 
everywhere within its four walls, making it 
very cold from the bieak winds that rush in 
at every point; and, added to that, the rats 
and mice are in profusion, coming out and 
running about even in school hours. Mr. 
Conway has done what he could, and that it 
is but little, for it would be throwing money 
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away to undertake to repair much. Respect: 
fully, Susre H. Prerce. 
On laying down this letter we could not 
forbear a humorous allusion to Eunice Cong- 
don’s (now Dixon) letters, dated “ Rat Hall, 
Danville,” Va., 1865, and to the enthusiasm 
with which she greeted the writer of this on 
his first visit to her school. Far more for- 
lorn was she in “Rat Hall” than Susie 
Pierce isin Bristol, At Bristol are good men 
ready to help; at Danville, snspicious ones 
were ready to spurn. But in progress, Bris- 
tol is now about where Danville was in 1865. 
Were we to go back a few days for letters, 
and send them to the Review, no doubt 
stronger sympathy would be awakened. We 
hope a few words to the wise and the gener- 
ous are sufficient. Address, 
Y. Warner, Germantown, Philada. 
Cuas. 8S. Huprarn, Knightstown, Ind. 
Isaac P, Evans, Richmond, Ind, 
JosepH DICKINSON, do. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE INDIAN WORK. 

Perhaps a few sentiments from an inter- 
ested observer of the Christian missionary 
work, as contemplated by our noble Presi- 
dent of the United States for the civilization 
and Christianizing of the Indians, would not 
be out of place. The field is large and 
abounds with riches, undeveloped as yet, of 
God’s grace; but which doubtless are de- 
signed by the Great Head of the Church 
through His grace and the instrumentality 
of the Church to bring forth praise and glory 
to Himself in the persons of our red breth- 
ren, many of whom already give evidence of 
the refining power of His grace. Perhaps 
since the establishment of this republican 
government, Friends have never had a 
larger field of labor, nor greater responsibili- 
ty as a branch of Christ’s Church in civil- 
izing and Christianizing the untutored In- 
dian. Instead of calmly beholding them de- 
stroyed by the sword, opening the way as 
those who use it may fancy, for Christian work- 
ers, let us remember that our profession will 
be tested under the Administration. Then 
let every member of the Church realize his 
responsibility, and prayerfully meditate on 
the great work in this field. As warm, will- 
ing hearts are filled with love to God, and 
are drawn by His Spirit under a sense of du- 
ty to enter into the work, such should let 
their soul’s desire be known to the proper 
persons whose place it is to have an ovet- 
sight of the business. Thus a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteer workers will be raised up 
willing to enter the field to do what their 
hands find to do, with the approbation of 
those in authority. And these will set 
Christian example in the eyes of vile fron- 
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tiersmen, and of the Indians, whose super- 
stitious, heathenish ideas through tradition 
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regulates society wherever it has its sway. 
Oh may the Lord’s children keep the subject 


have led them to ridicule all white men as|alive, and each one endeavor to fill his prop- 


bad. 
ed young men of good moral character, and 
professors of religion; and on entering the 
field they are told by frontiersmen that they 
will be scalped in less than a year’s time; 
that Indians are dangerous; that they must 
arm themselves; and perhaps they will next 
be seen with one or two six-shooters belted on, 
while they are working for the Agent. And 
if an alarm is raised that some man not far 
off is killed and scalped by some roving wild 
Indians, designing parties, perhaps, exagger- 
ating the facts,—then some such employees 
wish to leave, saying that some of their rela- 
tives are sick and desire their retura, or they 
give some other excuse, and so are discharged. 
Well, the Agent must carry on the work; 
some borderman who agrees to live up to 
certain orders of the Agent comes, and he is 
employed to take the place of the religious 
professor. He makes no profession, and 
boasts of it; scoffs at religion, and has not 
read the Bible for many years. Perhaps 
frequently, (though not in the presence of 
the Agent,) he will be telling what ought to 
be done with the Indians, pointing to exter- 
minating them. He is well armed with pis- 
tols, knives, etc. The efforts for good of a 
Christian Agent are weakened in proportion 
as such employees increase. Wedo not need 
such persons as employees among the Indians 
at the various Agencies: nor do we need 
professors who have failed in attaining to a 
settled religious experience in the more fa- 
vored parts of the land, where the influence 
of the Church is visibly felt. We need Chris- 
tians of settled religious attainments, to fill 
every position at each Agency, including 
mechanics, farmers, etc., who, as a united 
band of followers of Christ, will strengthen 


each other in the Lord’s work, and be an ex- | 


ample to Indians and others. Oh! how 
strong is a Holy Ghost religion—so practical 
in its bearing. Will not the Church en- 
tertain a living concern and wrestle in prayer 
until all these places will be filled with ener- 
getic Christians, that the heathen may see 
that the great Head of the Church is pre- 
siding over His people? Then the Indians 
will adopt the white man’s road (so often 
urged upon them), and it will be a road to lead 
them to Christ. There is a pressing demand 
for a holy, religious, missionary female influ- 
ence. Many employees should bring their 
wives, who would soon form a nucleus around 
which sisters of various occupations could 
come and find suitable protection. Women’s 
services will be in demand. 


| 


In some instances, Agents have select- | er position in the Church. 


A. D. Tomurnson, M. D., 
Having the Medical charge of the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indian Agency near Fort 
Sill, Ind. Ter. 
First mo. 9th, 1873. 
LIGHT AND LIFE. 
BY FERNAND PAPILLON. 


Plants gain their nourishment by the ab- 
sorption through their roots of certain sub- 
stances from the soil, and by the decomposi- 
tion, through their green portions, of a par- 
ticular gas contained in the atmosphere— 
carbonic-acid gas. They decompose this gas 
into carbon, which they assimilate, and oxy- 
gen, which they reject. Now, this phenome- 
non, which is the vegetable’s mode of respira- 
tion, can only be accomplished with the as- 
sistance of solar light. 

* * * This light is not simple. It is 
composed of a great number of radiations, 
of distinct colors and properties. When 
white light is decomposed by the prism, we 
obtain seven groups of visible rays, of une- 
qual refractive power, violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. The spec- 
trum or ribbon of colors thus obtained widens 
and spreads out by invisible radiations. Be- 
yond the red, there exist radiations of dark 
heat, or calorific rays, and, outside of the vio- 
let, radiations which are called chemical or 
ultra-violet rays. The first affect the ther- 
mometer, the last occasion energetic reactions 
in chemical compounds. What is their in- 
fluence upon vegetation? Does solar light 
act by its colored rays, its heat-rays, or its 
chemical rays? 

The question has been subjected to many 
important experiments, and is perhaps, not 
yet determined. 7 . * 

The luminous rays promote the production 
of green tissue, the green matter of all vege- 
tables. Gardeners blanch certain plants by 
raising them in the dark. They thus obtain 
plants of a pale yellow, spindling, without 
strength or crispness. They are attacked by 
a true chlorosis, and waste away, as if sprung 
from barren sand. The sun also aids the 
transpiration of plants, and the constant re- 
newal of healthy moisture in their tissues, 
On failure of the evaporation of moisture, 
the plant tends to grow dropsical, and its 
leaves fall, from weakness of the stem. 

This love of plants for light, which is one 
of the most imperious needs of their exist- 
ence, displays itself also in other interesting 


Indian women | phenomena, which show that solar rays are, 


will need much instruction of a domestic|in very truth, the fertilizer that produces 


character. 


Female influence well directed!color. The corolla of vegetable species grow- 
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ing at great heights on mountains has livelier 
colors than that of species that spring in low 
spots. The sun’s rays, in fact, pass more 
easily through the clear ineinbias that 
bathes high summits. The hue of certain 
flowers even varies according to the altitude. 
Thus the corolla of the Anthyllis vulneraria 
shades down from white to pale red and vivid 
purple. In general, the vegetation of open, 
well-lighted places is richer in color and de- 
velopment than that of regions not accessible 
to the sun. Some flowers originally white 
afterward deepen in color by the direct ac- 
tion of light. Thus Cheiranthus cameleo bas 
a flower at first whitish, afterward yellow, 
and, at last a violet-red. The J/ibiseus muta 

bilis bears a flower which opens at morning 
with a white hue, and grows red during the 
day. The flower-buds of the Agupanthus um- 
bellatus are white when they begin to unclose, 
and afterward take on a blue tint. If, at the 
moment of leaving its spathe, the flower is 
wrapped in black paper, intercepting the 
light, it remains white, but regains its color 
in the sun. The tints of fruits in the same 
way develop under the healthy action of day- 
light, and the rule extends to those principles 
of every nature which give taste and odor to 
the different parts of the plant. 

Flowers, fruits, and leaves, then, are elab- 
orated by the help of luminous vibrations. 
Their tissues hold the sun’s rays. Those 
charming colors, those fragrant perfumes, 
and delicious flavors, all the innocent pleas- 
ures the vegetable kingdom yields us, owe 
their creation to light. The subtle working 
of these wonderful operations eludes us, as 
does that which guides the fleeting diffusion 
and thousand-fold refractions displayed by 
the imposing spectacle of the dawn; but is 
it nothing to gain a glimpse of those primal 
laws, and to possess even a twilight ray upon 
these magnificent phenomena ? 

+ * * ™ * 

It remains to note the relations of light to 
that being most sensitive to its influence, and 
best able to express its effects, man himself. 

Of all our organs the eye is the one that 
light especially affects. Through the eyes 
come all direct notions of the outer world, 
and all impressions of an xsthetic kind. 
Now, the excitability of the retina shows va- 
riations of every kind. Prisoners confined in 
dark cells have been known to acquire the 
power of seeing distinctly in them, while 
their eyes also become sensitive to the slight- 
est changes in the intensity of light. In 1766, 
Lavoisier, in studying certain questions upon 
the lighting of Paris, which had been given 
for competition by the Academy of Sciences, 
found after several attempts that his sight 
wanted the necessary sensitiveness for observ- 
ing the relative intensities of the different 
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flames he wished to compare. He had a 
room hung with black, and shut himself up 
in it for six weeks in utter darkness. At the 
end of that time his sensitiveness of sight 
was such that he could distinguish the faintest 
differences. It is very dangerous, too, to pass 
suddenly from a dark place into a strong flood 
of light. The tyrant Dionysius had a building 
wade with bright, whitewashed walls, and 
would order wretches, after long seclusion 
from light,to be suddenly brought into it. The 
contrast struck them blind. Xenophon re- 
lates that many Greek soldiers lost their sight 
from reflections off the snow in crossing the 
mountains of Armenia. All travellers who 
have visited the polar regions have often 
seen like results produced by the glare of the 
snow. a # : : 

The action of light on the human skin is 
manifest. It browns and tans the teguments, 
by calling out the production of the coloring- 
matters they contain. ‘The parts of the body 
usually bare, as the skin of the face and 
hands, are darker than others. In the same 
region, country-people are more tanned than 
town-residents. In latitudes not far apart, 
the inhabitants of the same country vary in 
complexion in a measure perceptibly related 
to the intensity of solar light. In Europe 
three varieties of color in the skin are dis- 
tinctly marked : olive-brown, with black hair, 
beard, and eyes; chestnut, with tawny beard 
and bluish eyes; blond, with fair, light beard 
and sky-blue eyes. White skins show more 
readily alterations occasioned by light and 
heat ; but, though less striking, facts of varia- 
tion in color are observable in others. The 
Seytho-Arabic race has but half its represen- 
tatives in Europe and Central Asia, while the 
remainder passes down to the Indian Ocean, 
continuing to show the gradual rising heat 
of climate by deepening brown complexions. 
The Himalayan Hindoos are almost white ; 
those of the Deccan, of Coromandel, Mala- 
bar, and Ceylon, are darker than some negro 
tribes. The Arabs, olive and almost fair in 
Armenia and Syria, are deep brown in Yemen 
and Muscat. The Egyptiaus, as we go from 
the mouths of the Nile up-stream toward its 
source, present an ascending chromatic scale, 
from white to black, and the same is true of 
the Tuariks on the southern side of Mount 
Atlas, who are only Jight-olive, while their 
brethren in the interior of Africa are black. 
The ancient monuments of Egypt show us 8 
fact equally significant. The men are always 
depicted of a reddish brown ; they lived in the 
open air, while the women, kept shut up, 
have a pale-yellow complexion. Barrow as- 
serts that the Mantchoo Tartars have grown 
whiter during their abode in China. Rému- 
sat, Pallas, and Gutzlaff, speak of the Chinese 
women as remarkable for a European fair- 


ness. The Jewesses of Cairo or Syria, al- 
ways hidden under veils or in their houses, 
have a pallid, dead color. In the yellow races 
of the Sumatra Sound and the Maldives, the 
women, always covered up, are pale like wax. 
We know, too, that the Esquimaux bleach 
during their long winter. These phenomena, 
no doubt, are the results of several influences 
acting at once, and light does not play the 
sole part in them. Heat and other conditions 
of the medium probably have a share in 
these operations of color. Still the peculiar 
and powerful effect of luminous radiation as 
a part of them is beyond dispute. 


The whole system of organic functions 
shares in the benefits of light. Darkness 
seems to favor the preponderance of the lym- 
phatic system, a susceptibility to catarrh in 
the mucous membranes, flaccidity of the soft 
parts, swellings and distortions of the bony 
system, etc. Miners and workmen employed 
in ill-lighted shops are exposed to all these 
causes of physiological suffering, We may 
notice, with regard to this, that certain rays 
of the solar beam affect animals like dark- 
ness ; among others, the orange light, whieh, 
according to Bert, hurts the development of 
batrachians.* Now, if this light is injurious 
to animals, it is not so to plants, as we have 
seen. In exchange, green light, which is 
hurtful to vegetables, is extremely favorable 
to animals. There is a kind of opposition 
and balance, then, as respects luminous af- 
finities, between the two great kingdoms of 
life. White light, as Dubrianfaut says, seems 
to split up under the influence of living be- 
ings into two complementary groups, @ green | 
group and an orange group, which exhibit, 
in Nature antagonistic properties. It is quite 
certain that green light is a very lively and| 
healthful stimulant for our functions, and | 
that, for that reason, spring is the favored 
and enchanted season. 

* a - 


“ 


We cannot shun the sad moods caused by 
gloomy and rainy weather, nor resist the im- 
pulse of joy given by the spectacle of a bril- 
liant day. Here we must confess our slavery 
—yet a slavery to be welcomed, that yields 
only delights. And why should we not join 
in the chorus of all animate and inanimate 
things, which, ai the touch of light, quiver 
and thrill, and betray in a thousand lan- 
guages the magical, rapturous stimulus of that 
contact? By instinct, and spontaneously, we 
seek it everywhere, always happiest when it) 
is found. In some sort, it suffices us. And 
what a part it plays, what a charm it gives, | 


in works of poetry and art !—Popular Science | 
Monthly. 


* Frogs. toads. etc. 
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No prayer or work for Jesus ever has been 
—ever will be thrown away: if it come not 
in the form we expect or desire, yet it will 
come ; and though it tarry, pray still.— Anna 
Shipton. 


+o 


“WHO GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 
JOB Xxxv. 10, 


There are songs in the werry spring time; 
There are songs at the rosy dawn; 

And songs ring out their welcome 
When the new young life is born. 


There is joy in the sparkling daylight 
And voices are all in tune ; 

We can sing in the calm, sweet morning ; 
We can sing in the sunny noon. 


There is joy on the harps of heaven 
When the blessed angels sing; 

And no dampening breath of sorrow 
To let down the golden string. 


But night, with its darkling shadows, 
Where the chilly earth-dews cling, 
What magic touch of gladness 
Can make the silence siag? 


There is One who once walked in the darkness, 
Forsaken and all alone, 

And He left there a voice of singing 
Which He giveth to His own. 


He giveth! Ah yes! He giveth ! 
You can read the mystery now ; 

He who strikes the joyous key-note 
Where the circling seraphs bow, 


He comes down into the darkness 
With His torch of living light; 
He who wakes the sleeping echoes, 

Aud songs are sung at night. 


Hush ! listen! and you will bear them ; 
We have heard them, and sung them, 

The voice may be low and plaintive, 
Bat the notes are always true. 


Is the midnight closing around you ? 
Are the shadows dark and long? 

Ask Him to come close beside you, 
And He’ll give you a sweet, new song, 


He’ll give it and sing it with you, 
And when weakness lets it down, 

He'll take up the broken cadence 
And blend it with His own. 


While another and yet another 
Shall sing the same sweet lays, 

Because He came close beside you 
And taught you how to praise. 


So the darkness and the singing 
Shall be strangely mingled still, 

Tili you see the eternal daylight 
That shines upon Zion’s hill 


And many a rapturous minstrel 
Among those sons of Light, 
Will say of his swerlest music, 

“T learnt it in the night.” 


And many a rolling anthem 
That fills the Father's home, 

Sobbed out its firat rehearsal 
In the shade of a darkened 


Lord Jesus! Thou art honored 
When the vaulted heavens ring 
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Witb ten thousand ballelojabs 
That saints and angels sing. 


And surely Thou art honored 
Where the night winds sadly moan, 
And the songs are sung in darkness 
Wich Thou givest to Thine own, 
— British Friend. E. P. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgian InTsLLIGENCR.—Advices from Europe to 
the 27th ult. have been received. 


Great Britarxn.—Some uneasiness was felt and 
expressed respecting the relations of the government 
with Russia on the subjectof Central Asia. Russia 
bas hitherto disavowed any purpose of encroaching 
upon the territory of Afghanistan, but a difference 
of opinion as to the boundary has been developed. 
It is said that a note has been sent by the British 
to the Russian government, declaring that the 
northern boundary of Afghanistan commences 
at the Lake of Siri-Kol, the source of the 
Oxus, and follows the Oxus River to Kadjah 
Salab, whence it runs westward to the Persian 
frontier; and stating that England has informed 
the Emir of Afghanistan that if the Russians cross 
this line he may fight them. The Russian reply, 
while declaring the desire of Russia for the contiau- 
ance of friendly relations with England, refuses to 
accept this boundary, asserting that it includes 
countries which have never belonged to Afghanis- 
tan, but have always been independent. The as- 
sistant secretary of the British Legation at St. 
Petersburg had left London for that city, bearing 
inportant dispatches to the British Minister there, 
The public anxiety was increased by a report re- 
ceived per telegraph from Bombay, and credited to 
“a Lahore newspaper,” that one native chief had 
captured Fort Hassar, and another Sherabat, both 
dependencies ot Cabul, and that in each case the 
Governor of the captured place had been sent a 
prisoner to the Russians. The latest report in Lon- 
don on the 27th ult., was that Russia had made a 
proposal to establish a neutral Zone, and to guaran- 
tee the independence and neutrality of Afghanistan. 

A terrible marine disaster occurred in the Eng- 
lish Channel, on the night of the 23d. The emigrant 
ship Nortbfleet, from London for Australia, with 
412 passengers, besides the crew, while lying at an- 
chor two miles off Dungeness, was run into by an 
unknown foreign steamship, and cut down to the 
water's edge, sinking soon after. Only 97 persons 
were known to have been saved, and over 300 per- 
ished, including the captain. Great indignation was 
excited by the statement of survivors, that the steam- 
ship proceeded on its course after the collision, 
without an effort to help; but later it was reported 
that a sunken steamship had been discovered near 
the scene of the calamity, and it was supposed that 
the colliding vessel also went down, almost imme- 
diately, with all on board. The owner of a Spanish 
steamship, the Murillo, which stopped at Dover about 
two hours before the collision, thought that his was 
probably the vessel in question. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the fand raised for 
the relief of the English operatives during the cot- 
ton famine, held at Manchester a few days since, the 
amount on band was reported at $520,000. A reso- 
lution was adopted that the fund be applied to the 
foundation of a hospital for convalescents. 


Francs.—The Assembly’s Committee of Thirty 
have adopted amendments to the constitutional pro- 
ject reported by the sub-committee, providing for 
the creation of a second {legislative chamber, for a 
new electoral law, and for restricting the President's 


privilege of addressing the Assembly when bills are 
before it. 

After an excited discussion, the Assembly on the 
2ist ull., by a vote of 420 to 35, adopted a motion 
approving the circular issued some time since by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, in favor of edu- 
cational reform. The members of the Right, who 
bad strongly opposed the motion, abstained from 
voting, in the bope of preventing a quorum, but the 
attempt failed, and the vote was declared valid. A 
bill has been passed, prescribing severe penalties 
for drunkenness. 

















































Iraty.—Slight eruptions have occurred from Mt. 
Vesuvius witbin a few days. No damage has been 
done, but the residents of the villages at the foot of 
the mountain, who suffered so severely by the last 
eruption, are much alarmed. 

A royal decree has been promulgated, whereby 
the State formally takes possession of sixteen con- 
vents in Rome. 

An amicable correspondence bas recently taken 
place between the Pope and the King of Italy, be- 
gun by a courteous letter from the former, giving 
the King information, which he had received, of the 
opening contiguous to a college in Rome, of an es- 
tablishment likely to have a dangerons influence on 
the morals of the students. The King at once or- 
dered the place to be closed, and also sent the Pope 
a letter expressing, mingled with satisfaction in hav- 
ing realized the unity of Italy, his regret that he had 
pot yet attained a reconciliation with the Pope. 


Geruany.—To an inquiry made in the Prussian 
House of Deputies, respecting emigration, and 
measures taken by the government to prevent it, 
the Minister of the Interior replied that it was im- 
possible to restrict emigration after granting the 
right of change of domicile. What was needed was 
enlightened and judicious legislation, which should 
cause those who thought of emigrating to value their 
own country above a!l others. Emigration could best 
be checked by improving and elevating the condition 
of the people at home; and at this, he said, the gov- 
ernment was aiming. 

Russia.—An extensive movement for emigration 
to America is taking place among German colonists 
in Rassia, It is said that 120 families have left 
Beresina alone. Many of these colonists are of the 
denomination of Mennonites, a peaceable and indus- 
trious people, some thousands of whom settled in 
Southern Russia, in the latter part of the last 
century and were granted exemption from 
military service. This exemption, under the reor- 
ganization of the Russian military system, has been 
repealed, and hence they desire to seek an asylum 
in the United States. A Russian newspaper, not 
favorably disposed toward them, yet testifies to their 
good conduct as citizens, and says that of 270,000 
Russian Mennonites, only 40 have ever been pun- 
ished for offences against society. 


Domestic.—A period of mild weather, about the 
beginning of last week, occasioned a general break- 
ing up of the ice on most of the rivers throughout 
the country, and on many of them, the “gorging”’ 
of this ice at certain points caused alarming freshets. 
The Susquehanna, at Port Deposit, inundated a pore 
tion of the town, and for some days fears were en- 
tertained that much of it would be swept away, 
should the ice continue to accumulate. At several 
other places on that river, lumber, etc., was swept 
off. 


Conorgss.—A bill abolishing the franking privi- 
lege, wholly and unreservedly, has passed both 


Houses, to go into effect at the end of the present 
fiscal year, Seventh month Ist, 1873. 
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THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON | 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 


everson & Carpenter, 
oh a I AGENTS 
PHILADELPHIA, 


dnd all (ithe and Towns tn Eastere 
Pa., Soathera \. d., Del. and Md, 





ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 1, 1873. 





} 
| 





No, 24. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’ Maine. 

An English and Classical Boarding aod Da 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, nian 
training, and good influences. 

Spring term of twelve weeks opens Third mo. llth, 
1873. Address the Principal, 

Ricuargp M. Jonas, 
Vassalboro’, 
6-tf Maine. 


OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 


LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 


Late Cutter and Foreman for CHAS. C, JACKSON, | legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 


deceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, | 
where he will be pleased to see the patrons of the | 
_22-3m | 


old establishment. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


(Successor to) 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





Has always on hand a complete assortment of Cloths, | 


Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 


qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to| 


order on reasonable terms. 22-ly 


ss WET GOODS. 


Having bad a large portion of our stock dawaged | 


by bursting of water pipes, we offer bargains in 
tmaay goods as follows: 
Blarek Silks. 
Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 
Corded Silk Poplins. 
Black Alpacas and Madonnas. 
Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 
Blankets and Counterpanea. 
One lot mixed Long Shawls, very. cheap. 
Plain and Gay Long and Square Shawis. 
And other desirable goods. 


STOKES & WOOD. 


8. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sta, Phila. | 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1873. 


Containing times of holding Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings, also Meetings for Sufferings or Represen- 
Price 50 cents per| °4-4t 
For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 
Jones Street, New York, and by A. Lewis, at Office 


tative Meetings in America. 
dozen. 


of | the Review. 


rity. Richmond, Indiana. 
Correspondence invited. 
COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


_ KANSAS LANDS. 


I lately bought a large tract of superior land ia 


| Ouage Co., Kansas, 44 miles below Osage a 


| 40 miles south of Topeka, on the A., T. & 8. F 
|where I have settled, with my family, near B. B. 
| Flag Station on the land, and will sell to Friends 
needing cheap homes, small farms at cost price aad 
on long credit, if desired, that being my object, aad 
not profit or speculation. 

Good building stove and stone coal abundant, aod 
| good water readily obtained. Land rolling prairie. 
| Address, JOHN M. WETHERELL, Osage City via To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Barclay, 12th mo, 2d, 1872. 


THE THREE GIFTS. 


By Mrs. R. N. Cromwell. A charmingly told story 
|} for young children, showing what traits in a child 
| are dearest to God. Three cuts. 125 pp. 18mo. 40c. ; 
post. 8c. 
ETHEL’S PEARLS. 

For youag ladies and girls at school; a story thas 
| will come home to thousands of hearts. 191 pp. 

1é6mo. Four engravings. 80c. ;. post. 12c. ; 


“AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Penna. Branch, 1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 
_  'UTOR WANTED. 

Wanted, « Tutor, of first-rate ability. None bus 
| thorough instructors need apply. Full references as 


to attainments and ability will be required. Address 
C. M., care of A. Lewis, 109 N, Tenth St., Phila. 





——_ 
A good farm of 56 acres, with Frame House of 9 
rooms, good barn and a spring, situated within half 


. IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susanna Corder. | mile of Bethe! Friends’ ae House, near Dub- 


American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30, 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 


For | lin, Indiana, at $50 


eracre. Apply te 
22-4 OGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


RAILROAD™™7" HASSLER & CO. 
BOND 


Buy or Sell 
WRITE TO 





No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 








fae an On 


‘THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 


If you would have your houwsescomfortably and 
economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT 8t., 
opposite the United States Mint. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &o. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, ke. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 


of all descriptions. 
Works N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGK 8B. MERSHOR. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 











f/f eUmAYT PASAZAR N 
bj JOS. P. REMINCTON, NY 
PHARMACIST, 











: None but legally qualifiea assistants em- | 
| 





ployed in compounding prescriptions. 
Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Combs, 


| Toilet Requisites. 
*{.... 





Cor Walnut and Thirteenth Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE 
Near Dover Friends’ Meeting-house, Wayne County, 
Indiana, a farm of 90 acres, also adjoining, 228 acres, 
both well improved and plenty of timber, very good 
land, they are offered very cheap. This is a good op- 
portunity for good society and Schools. Apply to 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 
Real Estate and Loan Agency, Richmond, Ind. 
23-4t 


_ §. F, BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Uur Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 bm. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Beocond Bt... Philadeipbie. 


«EDWARD H. OLOUD, — 


ConvEYANCER, 
105 Walnut Street, Philadel pbia, 


Movey carefully invested in Mortgages. Gestene 
ancing promptly sud meatly dope,  )y 14.6m 





FRIEN D8’ 


REVIEW. 





ee 





“One of the niost valuable contributions that has 
been made to the peace literature of the present 
generation ie | 

REASON VERSUS THE SWORD. 
BY J. M. WASHBURN, 

To the thinking public this work is especially 
commended. Those who do not wish to think and 
do not wish to be familiar with the living channels of 
thought are advised not to read it, for it will, doubt- 
less, awaken thought on a great living question of 
the day. 

Three poiats are claimed for this work above any 
other of the kind. First, It is a more thorough dis- 
cussion of, and complete answer to, the war argu- 
ments usually drawn from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures than any other work extant. Secondly, It is 
the only satisfactory answer to the war argument 
usually drawn from the 13th Chap. of Paul to the 
Romans. Thirdly, It is fruitful in suggestions and 
lessons on the government phase of the peace ques 
tion. 

It forms a bandsome 12mo, of 470 pages. Price $2. 

For sale by all booksellers, and sent prepaid on 
reprint of price by 

3. P. PutNam’s Sons, New York. 
W. G. Hussarp, Columbus, Ohio. 
Auice Lewis, 109 N. 10th St., Phila. 

Agents wanted. Liberal terms may be made with 

the proprietor, W. G. HUBBARD. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


THA. ¢ COPE EE: 


Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 


FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and §1.0U 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1. 00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, '80c., 90c., $1.00, $1.20, $1.30, 
snd $1.50 per Ib. BOASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 o. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any cont of the city, 
free of charge. 

f@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine “=. ° 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 
KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut. Street, crperte United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on e Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaalts. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Geatlemen iu- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 
22-3m. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Nebie street, Philadelphin. 
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